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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to de 
of adult and continuing education and other nontrad 
programs of a public service nature that currently 
560 colleges and university members of the Southern 
Colleges and Schools, and to develop a new standard 
and accreditation for use as a guideline by the mem 
in developing these types of programs* It may be co 
study that institutions of higher education in the 
are aware of the need for public service programs, 
relating their expertise to contemporary societal n 
willing to become involved by developing new and in 
However, based on the findings of this study, it is 
date, the institutions have not fully accepted the 
public service, have not incorporated the necessary 
units into their administrative organization with a 
resource allocation, and have not given to adult^ c 
extension education the appropriate status, equal t 
of the institutions, to insure and safeguard the gu 
programs - (Author/PG) 
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Preface 



The Commission on Colleges of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools has been interested in and concerned about the special activities related 
to the educational program of its member institutions fcr some time. As evidence 
of this interest, a Standard was developed in the 'isiW 195iTs to give some guidance 
to institutions offering off-campus classes thrcui?h ex!ension!s. centers and 
branches, and other forms of otf-campus programs. Thi^. f?landard was effective 
and served well for a number of years. 

In the late sixties it became evident that the special acti^^lies of the higher 
education institutions had expanded significantly and had Jaken on a broader 
based purpose and character — centering primarily in contimin^g education including 
adult and extension courses and programs on and off tJ^mpus. A study was 
authorized to determine the characteristics and status of th:,* programs within the 
institutions of the Commission on Colleges. 

The study was conducted over a two-year period ^.t?/hcring data through a 
formal instrumentation process on the academic year 1969-1970. The new 
Standard was developed based on the Standard Nine Isiudy and current national 
trends in continuing education and nontraditiona^ '"Uidy. Perhaps for the first 
time, a Standard of the Commission — Standard Nirvc — has taken on the character 
of projecting into the future by providing guidelitui: for institutions wishing to 
develop non traditional study courses and programs a't well as providing the frame- 
work for evaluation for accreditation. 

This summary of the Standard Nine Study is pre mi ted to give interested college 
and university personnel an insight into the datfi which produced the rationale 
upon which the new Standard Nine, Special Activities* was developed. 

Gordon VV. Swee. 

Executive Secretary 

Commission on Colleges 

Southern Association of ColJeges and Schools 
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Purpose of Study 



Extensive alterations in the American social order since I960 arc having 
significant* yet undelined, effects on institutions of higher education. Demographic 
trends such as an increasing heterogeneity of tl»c American population, urbaniza- 
tion, mcbilit>', changing family structure, birth and mortality rates, and cduca* 
tional needs arc bringing niany diverse and seemingly unrelated problems to the 
doorsteps of American colleges and uni\ersities. Paralleling these trends, strong 
forces for change at work within the society have created new patterns of 
development within institutions of higher education. Basically the reslmcturing 
of education is being guided by the changing nature of the American world of 
work. Professionalism, work-oricnted education* and increasing leisure time arc 
prime factors in the new demands being placed on educational institutions. In 
seeking to respond to a multitude of public service needs, these institutions are 
strugglmg for guidance to enable them to niec? these demands through a reason- 
able and respectable new academia — a legitimate adult and continuing education 
unit that will be acceptable to the established academic community, yet flexible 
and efL'ctc.vc in responding to {ntblic needs. 



Member institutions of the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools have 
long been cognizant of the need for and the importance of providing **public 
service" programs for their many established constituents. Although such pro- 
grams have been developed and implemented under a number of different 
administrative and organizational arrangements, insunicient resources and a lack 
of a deOnitive set of standards to guide in their formulation have inhibited 
educational institutions in their attempts to develop public service programs that 
are both viable and relevant. A recent survey conducted by the Southern 
Association's Commission on Colleges revealed that 415 of its 560 member 
institutions were engaged in public scr%ice work. Of this number, 228 institu- 
tions had clearly defined administrative univS for adult and continuing education. 
The remaining 187 institutions had micro programs dispersed throughout depart* 
ments and divisions on their campuses, but no central administrative unit. While 
228 institutions had clearly detincd administrative units for their adult and 
continuing education programs, only 207 of these had an annual operating 
budget. 

The increasing importance of offering public service programs in higher educa- 
tion» the need to stren^4hcn and redirect this program component, and the lack 
of adequate standards to guide institutions of higher education in this effort 
constituted the bases for the present study. The purpose of this research was to 
assess the status of adult and continuing education in the 560 college and 
university members of the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. A 
corollary purpose was to utilize the findings of this study, along with inputs from 
experts in the field, to formulate criteria for use in developing and evaluating 
both current and future public service programs in higher education. 

The many facets of contemporary society contribute significantly to the social 
setting confronting American higher education. All are important and are 
pressing for solutions. The problems of population crisis, race, the aged, poverty, 
youth, the ge.ieratioo gap, crime, alienation, mental illness, the economy, city 
conditions, and war and peace are critical. Other issues luch as drug addiction, 
alcoholism, pollution of lJ>e eiivironment, suicide, family disorganization, chang- 
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inii social values, the donunation of the mass media In* advertisers, and Ihc role 
1^1 the iiulivithuil in modL-rn snetcty also comniaiid attention. 

These demographie eharacteristics o\' Anieriean soeiety represent the challenge 
and the demands whleh are now heinii pliieed before institutions of hiszher 
education. The American society is lot^kiny to education to eonie up with 
solutions to the problems whleh plaiiiie individual efTeCtiveness ant! national 
stability. 

Educators arc bcginninL: tt^ reeoiini/c that the !ature success of coilcLies and 
universities lies within ihc fact thai higher cduCiinon is being examined from 
all Irvcls of today's soeieiy. Neverlhjicss. hiiihcr education must not attempt 
to be all things to all people: colleges and universliies cannot expect to solve all 
problems foi all of soeiety. Since traditional patterns of higher education are 
clearly inadequate to meet whatever future ncctl^ and opportunities of soeiety an 
institution seeks to fullill. educators and layn.en are seeking a llexiblc system 
of higher education that will fullill the needs of both >he individual and the 
society in which he lives. To this end. higher education's role in adult and 
continuing education is a vital function. 

Historically, the three major functions of higher education are research, 
teaching, and public service. Much emphasis has been placed on the lirst two 
functions, but the "public service" function is the key to current .social crises 
within American society. 

Much of the criticism surrounding higher education is enianating from its 
lack of emphasis on the "public service** function and is directed toward the 
concepts of ••relevance** and "Hex i hi lily.** People arc growing increasingly im- 
patient with higher ediicati6n*s slowness to change and ils reluctance to participate 
actively in finding solutions to social problems. Remarkable progress has been 
made in new techniques of teaching and learning. Traditional courses and pro- 
grams have been proliferated to meet new demands and provide new publie 
services. Yet, the major etTorts of institutions have been in maintaining the 
traditional concept of formal education. 

Both the Carnegie Commission reports ( I96S. 1970. 1971) on higher education 
and the Newman Committee Report (1971) stressed the need for greater 
llexibility in higher education. Strong emphasis was given to allowing reentry to 
education at periods throughout life and to further exploration of nontraditional 
study programs which place emphasis on independent study and courses at 
home, place of work» or in a community center. Both reports expressed concern 
about the failure of higher education to educate for employment, responsible 
citizenship, and constructive leisure. 

Colleges and universities, if they expect to survive in our society, must place 
equal emphasis on the ••public serviee** funetion as or* traditional formal educa- 
tion. The service funC\ion must not be isolated from the regular academic 
programs. Adult and Continuing education programs should become an integral 
and increasingly important part of the whole education process. 

Thus, the university becomes a "total university** with a new look at its place 
and role in society. The publie service funetion of higher education can be the 
vehicle through which it ean lest new ideas and innovative projects which can 
implement a changing Curriculum within the institution and offer problem-solving 
expertise to the conmiunity. 

The task of formulating an acceptable philosophy of public service for higher 
education must be resolved. The Carnegie Commission stated (Quality and 
Equality. 1970, p. I): 



What the American nation needs and expects from higher education in the 
critical >vars just ahead can be summed up in two phrases: quality of result 
and equality ol' access, Our colleties and universities must maintain and 

strengthen academic quality At the same time, the nation's campuses 

must aet energetically and even aggressively to open new channels to equality 
of educational opportunity, 
n.xtending the resources of the campus to individuals and groups who are not 
a part of the regular academic community and bringing an academic institution's 
special competence to bear on the solution of society's problems will contribute 
lo the maintenance of institutional integrity and confidence. 

Introduction of new programs into the higher education curriculum usually 
elicits strong resistance from the traditional higher education establishment. 
Historically; American higher education has resistetl innovative and n^ ntraditional 
study programs. With the evolution of regional voluntary accreditation over the 
past 90 years, institutions of higher education h; ve come lo look to the accrediting 
agencies as legitimizcrs of new and dilferent programs which ma\' develop. As 
such, regional accrediting has been one of the most influential forces in the 
development of higher education. 

Adult and continuing education programs have struggled for acceptance and 
the right to exist within the walls of academia. Major thrr-ts in these ar.as had 
their beginnings with the Smith-I.evcr Act of 1914, which brounht about the 
creation of cooperative extension service programs, The W, K. Kc. >gg Founda- 
tion's establishment of the Continuing Education Center on college campuses 
over the past 20 years has greath' intluenced an accelerated growth of similar 
types of facilities and programs on other campuses around the nation. The 
various federal programs of the 1960's such as Title VIII of the Housing Act 
of 1964, Title I of the Higher Education Aet of 1965, and the Technical Service 
Act of 1965 have contributed significantly to the growth and acceptance of adult 
and continuing education programs within the realm of higher education. 

Perhaps the greatest problem facing public serviee programs is a philosophical 
one, with two basic parts: First, the recognition of the societal need as a 
responsibility of higher education and, second, the gain'ng of acceptance by the 
academic community for adult and continuing education programs. 

livitlence suggests that the areas of social need are in part a product of the 
higher education system and therefore should be accepted as a responsibility of 
higher education. The traditional academic community appears to be willing to 
open the doors, though cautiously, to innovative, nontraditional areas of study. 
The regional accrediting agencies, in the role of legitimizers, could greatly 
accelerate the acceptance by the acade/nician by giving credence to adult and 
continuing education. 

The development of the public service component to a par, in terms of both 
quality and impact, with the research and instruction components in higher 
education will necessitate a collaborative efiort on the part of representatives of 
the public, colleges and universities, and accrediting associations. These cfTorts 
and deliberations nnist take into account the changing needs of society and the 
role to be played by higher etiucation in servicing these needs. Thus attention 
rnust be focused on a comprehensive examination of existing public service 
programs within institutions of hrizher education. 

Significance of the Study 

Adult and continuing education programs arc relatively new to institutions of 
higher education, and the body of knowledge concerning these fields of study is 



very limited. No nalion:il study or survey on the status the field within all of 
higher education has ever been dune. The role of voluntary regional a ee red it at ion 
/n these fields has not been defined or analyzed. This descriptive study of 
accreditation of adult and continuing education (nontraditiona! study program) 
within the membership of the Commission on Colleges of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools should conlribiite significantly to this body of 
knowledge. The changes brought about in the accrediting standards for adult 
and continuing education programs as a result of this sli^'y should contribute 
significantly to the legitimization of the developmen* of t^ se areas within the 
member institutions. 

Tlie Concept of .\ccreditation 

In the United States, where education has played a nu'jor ro'c in molding a 
way of life second to none within this world, the responsibility for education has 
rested within education itself. Hxcelle :e has been i product of a decentralized, 
independent "system" of education. The means employed to assess and improve 
the American educational process have traditionally been in the hands of those 
other than government, Ioc;>' or federal. .As a result c ( this self-directed process, 
a variety of autonomous accrediting organizations l merged to give evaluation, 
guidance, and direction to educational institutions as they sought to fulfill their 
mission according to the educational needs of their constituents. 

The emergence of accreditation came in the late ! S )0's in response to a need 
for a commonality of acceptable practices and standards among educational 
institutions. The first voluntary regional accrediting ajoncy to come into existence 
was the New England Association in 1SS5. By 1900 the North Central, Southern, 
and Middle States Associations had been established By the early 1900*s the 
Northwestern and Wesfern Associations had come ii: o existence, thus giving a 
national scope to regional accreditation. 

Accreditation Types 

Accreditation has since developed into two basic forms, institutional and 
specialized. Institutional accreditation is conducted by the si.v regional accrediting 
associations, each scrvin'g a specific geographical region of the United States. 
Specialized accreditation is conducted by more than 30 nationally recognized 
professional accrediting agencies. Specialized or professional accrediting de- 
veloped as the result of a desire of professional groups to have some hope of 
quality regulation on the educational preparation for their professions. Usually 
an institution of higher education will possess both institutional and specialized 
accreditation. 

Institutional and specialized accreditation parallel and complement each other. 
While specialized accrediting agencies are concerned with specific educational 
areas, institutional accrediting agencies are concerned with the quality of the 
total institution. 

Accreditation Purposes and Functions 

Since the founding of regional accreditation, the purpose and function have 
undergone significant change (Seldon, 1960, p. 42): ^'Admissions and the 
maintenance of minimum academic standards were the two initial problems which 
regional accrediting was devised to meet/' The four basic functions of accredita- 
tion today, as set forth by Blanch (1959, p. 4) are: 

— to encourage institutions to improve their programs by providing for them 

standards on criteria established by competent bodies. 
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— to f:jcili!;ilc the ininsfcr o\' sliuk-nls from one insiiiuiion to ijnolhcr. 
— »o inform those who LMiiploy yriidii.itjs ot an institu\ion or who examine 
its griidiiiitcs lor iuimission lo professional practice, about the quality of 
training which the gi. id nates have received. 

— to raise the standartls of education for the practice of a profession. 

The Accreditation and Institutional riiyibiliiy Unit of the United Slates Ollkc 
of [Education identified nine functions of voluntary accreditation (Nationally 
Rccogniy.ed Accrediting Agencies and Associations — Criteria and Procedures, 
197(K p. 1): 

1. Cerlitying that an institution has met established standards: 

2. Assisting prospective students in identifying acceptable institutions: 

3. Assisting institutions in tietermining acceptability of transfer credit; 

4. Helping to identify institutions and programs for the investment of public 
and private funds: 

5. Protecting an institution against harmful internal and external p/^ssures; 

6. Creating goals for self-improvement of weaker programs and stin'iulating 
a general raising of standards among educational institutions; 

7. Involving the faculty and statV comprehensively in institutionally evalua- 
tion and planning; 

S. Establishing a criterion for professional certification, licensure, and for 

upgrading eoursos olTering such preparation; and 
9. Providing one basis for determining eligibility fop-Fcderal iissist:incc. 

'Hic Voluntary Nature of Accreditation 

Regional and specialized accrediting agencies are conducted by \oUintary, 
nonpro/it organization.' . Hsseniialh, \oli)ntar> accreditation is a process of ".self- 
regulation" of the institutions by the institutions, with-the accrediting agencies 
holding no legal power to eontroi institutions of higher education. Generally, 
an institution voluntarily seeks accreditation by agreeing to submit itself to an 
evaluation both from within aiul by its peers. Upon receiving accreditation, 
membership within the agency is auiomatic, thus allowing the institution to join 
its peers in the usual organizational process of rc,.rescntativc government. 

Xational A.\pcc!s of Accreditation 

Regional and special izetl accrediting agencies are relatively autonomous bodies. 
(*urrenil\ tliere is no national control of accreditation. The Federation of 
Regional AeerLdiling Commissions of Higher Education, the National Commission 
on Accrediting (lor the professional agencies), and the Accreditation and Institu- 
i'onal i:iigibility Unit of the Bureau of Higher Education of the United States 
Olti.'i of Education provide an informal coordination function of accreditation 
at the -^ation-il icvel. 

lieldtionshif) .»/ Accreditation and 
Adult and Conttu,.:ni: Education 

Adult and continuing education programs at the higher education level are most 
often the vehicle for the public service elTorts of the institutions. Many tradi- 
tionally oriented institutions have been slow to move into public service functions, 
which are gener 1!^ ^^'-^ntraditionally structured. A positive move on the part of 
regional accreditation to legitimize the public service function as an acceptable 
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piift of ihc iicndcniic conin) unity would i:rc:irly aLXclcnitc the development of 
adult and continuing education as a primary (unction ol' the traditional institution. 

Frank Dicke\, Director ol' the National C ommission on Accreditiiii;. recently 
supported this idea: 

There ^:enls to be developing a common body ol' thought that the organiza- 
tion ol . ccrediialion must lake into account a concern tor the public interest. 
The niLvimer in which aceteditation I'unctions in our society makes this fact 
virtually iiidi5»pi lablc. \*olu/iuir\, nc>ngo\ernmental accreditation is the single 
most import aiit ndicv'ion ot' institutional quality.' 

Another Kutor in ihi- rclaiionship between adtflt and continuing education 
and accredit:. 'ion is national clamor lor full educational opportunity for all 
citizens. I upsi.r :.. of national ititerest has been equated with the term 
"nont radii '' nal stuu; t > provide (Gould, 1971, p. 4) "to everyone, regardless 
of age, previous forn..»l .ducat ion. or circumstances of life, the amount and type 
of ediicatitn th it will be oi benelit in adding to his potential as a person." 

As institutions of higher education seek to cope with changing societal needs 
and charrj! ig opportmiiti>;s within the society b> creating educational patterns 
to meet these need*^ they must ha\e help in breaking their traditional bonds, They 
must tnid ways «o respond to the public needs for nontraditional education al 
programs that are re'lcx ant and vet academically secure. This role can best be 
assumed by voIuni\n*r :^^'l;ional accreditation associations, and by so doing the 
association also can attain ' new le\el of relevancy. 



' Frank Dickey, "The C iMitinuing Need \'ot Non-i:overnn'>enlu\ Accreditation." Un- 
published speech presented before the National Conference on Ace red! tat ion of i^iblic 
J^)sl-SeeuMdary Oceiipativwuil Hducaiivin (Atlanta, I97t), 



A Conceptual Framework for the Study 



A review ot the literature on accreditation revealeJ little treatment of the 
problems related to adult and continuing education. In fact, except for the 
standards themselves of the regional accrediting associations, there was no specific 
reference to the accreditation of adult and continuing education programs. In 
generaL there is a dearth of literature on the field of accreditation. 

Adopting a Conceptual Framework 

Basically, the problem faced in this study was of a social nature — the analysis 
of selected elements of a social system in r»-lation to another social system. This 
research is a study of adult and continuing education programs (subsystems) of 
institutions of higher education (macro social systems) who hold membership 
in the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools (another macro social 
system). The study has three parts — a descriptive study of the existing programs 
within the member institutions, the role and relationship of the Southern Associa- 
tion to these programs, and the consequences of need and response to change 
growing out of the first two parts. 

Since the literature in the field had little to say on accreditation in adult and 
continuing education activities, the conceptual framework developed for use in 
the study was based on the work of the sociologist Charles P. Loomis (1960) 
and his Elements, Processes and Conditions of Action of Social Systems, The 
Processually Articulated Structural Model (PSAM). The rationale for employing 
a sociological system for analysis is self-evident. Institutions of higher education 
are social systems. Adult and continuing education programs are elements of a 
specific social system (the institution). Most adult and continuing education 
programs represent the institution s attempt to respond to an individual's need 
in relation to a social situation of a particular social structure within a specific 
.social system. 

Loomis (I960, p. 2) based his PSA model on the fact that "social action is the 
activity of social units/' and the resulting reciprocal action or interaction. The 
bases of the model were social struetun-, society, and social systems. The com- 
ponents of the model are the elements, the structural-functional categories, and 
their processes. 

Using the PSAM as a guide, a general framework was developed for use in 
the study of adult and continuing education activities of the member institutions 
ol* the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. The conceptual framework 
used in the study is as follows. 

.\ General Conceptual Framework for the Study 

The purpose and philosophy of an adult and continuing education program 
need to be clearly defined, understood, and utilized as a basis for program 
decisions (this conceptualization of a value framework should evolve from the 
institution's charter as well as the changing needs of the publics that the institu- 
tion purports to serve). 

Macro-level objectives (ends, goals, functions) of an adult and continuing 
education program need to be clearly defined and utilized as a basis for decisions 
concerning program development, organization, adn'vinistration, management, and 
evaluation. 
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Micro-level objectives (systems) must be consistent with the macro-level objec- 
tives of the system (program) — specialized programs (subsystems) with ap- 
propriate organizationa} srruclure an J mechanisms need to be csiablished and 
maintained. The fo31o\^ing aspects of each subsystem should be identified: 

1. The value framework of each specialized program (subsystem) needs 
to be defined and be consonant with the overall philosophy of the 
division. 

2. Ends and objectives of each specialized program should be defined and 
additively contribute to the overall objectives of the system that is 
directly related to the specialized program. 

3. Objectives — should be constantly changing in response to needs of clien- 
tele and technological developments. 

4. Program activities — must be kept consistent wiih objectives. 

5. Resources — adequate budget for accomplishment of objectives must be 
available for stall, facilities^, materials, and equipment. 

6. Development of stafi" — a uniquely qualified stafi* should be obtained and 
provision for continual professional development of the staff must be 
provided. 

7. Coordination and linkage — internally within the system and subsystems 
as well as with the relative external systems, 

8. Reporting, records, and evaluation — should be maintained and utilized. 
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Methodology 



The population of this study included nil 560 college and university members 
of the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. The chief administrative 
officer in each institution was asked to complete the self-study questionnaire 
designed for the study. The data in Table 1 which show the distribution of 
administrators responding to the study, reveal that 266 presidents of institutions 
completed the instrument. In other instances 294 administrative officers other than 
the president completed the questionnaire. 



TABLE 1 



Classification of respondents completing the instrument 




Classification 


Number of Respondents 


Percent 




266 


48 


Vice-presidents 


35 


6 


Deans (academic) 


101 


18 


D^ans or directors (c f adult, continuing, 






or extension education) 


96 


17 


Other administrative officers 


62 


11 


Total 


560 


100 



The geographical area of the Southern Association includes 1 1 states. Table 2 
shows the number of institutions, by state, that participated in the study. 



TABLE: 2 

Geograpliical distribution ot college and university members of the 
Soutliern Association participating In the study 



State '_ Number of Institutions Percent 

Alabama 44 ' 8.0 

Florida 56 10.0 

Georgia 54 9.5 

Kentucky 30 5.5 

Louisiana 21 3.5 

Mississippi 35 6.0 

North Carolina 82 14.5 

South Carolina 31 5.7 

Tennessee 50 9.0 

Texas 106 19.0 

Virginia 51 9.3 

Total 560 100.0 



Instrumentation 

To develop an adequate instrument for gathering the data for the study it 
was necessary to review the Standard dealing with the adult and continuing 
education programs of member institutions. It was determined that the existing 
Standard, which served as the evaluating guide for these programs, was developed 
in 1959 and 1960 and went into effect in December of 196L The Standard had 
not been changed or modified since that time. In 1961, at the time the Standard 



was placed into operation, there were 232 college and university members of the 
Association. In 1970, the time of this study, there were 560 college and 
university members of the Association ► 

The 1961 Standard was centered in olT-campus work, credit and noncrcdit, 
and was limited in coverage and restrictive in nature. The Standard required the 
designation of all credit earned in such programs as ''extension" credit and 
limited the amount of credit an individual could earn through off-campus pro- 
grams that would be applicable toward a degree. 

The results of this study of the existing Standard of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Schools for use in evaluating adult and continuing education 
prugrams revealed the following facts and implications: 

1. The base for the existing Standard was one in which adult, continuing, 
and extension education programs were perceived as an additive func- 
tion of the institutions. 

2. The 1961 Standard was too restrictive in the types of programs it would 
allow :in institution legitimately to conduct and in the types and amounts 
of academic credit permitted. 

3. The 1961 Standard was no longer relevant to the programs currently in 
existence within the member institutions, 

4. The 1961 Standard was more quantitative in nature, less qualitative, 

5. The public service function was not fully emphasized or legitimized as 
an academic function of higher education. 

6. The 1961 Standard did not provide for structure for proper administra- 
tive organization and financial stability for adult and continuing educa- 
tion programs. 

7. The 1961 Standard did not provide for on-campus adult and continuing 
education programs. It spoke, almost exclusively, to off-campus activi- 
ties. 

8. Nontraditional degree and study programs, as such, were not covered 
by the 196] Standard, 

9. Innovation was generally discouraged by implication and the restrictive 
nature of the 1961 Standard, 

10, The public service functions of member institutions were generally 
limited by the antiquity, traditionality, and irrelevance of the Standard. 

Based on the information gathered in the review and study of the existing 
Standard as related to adult and continuing education programs of member 
institutions of the Southern Association, a representative comtiaittee was ap- 
pointed. The mcnibcrship of the committee consisted of deans or directors of 
adult, continuing, and extension education programs within the Southern Associa- 
tion, The role of this committee was to serve as an expert resource group for 
opinion, reaction, and pretesting of the instrument to gather the data on which 
to base a new standard for evaluation and accreditation of adult and continuing 
education and other nontraditional study programs. 

Treatment of Survey Data 

A two-step content analysis was made of the data from the survey instrument. 
First, a taxonomy was required to provide a logical basis for the classification of 
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opcn-cndcd evaluation answers to certain parts of the instrument. This was done 
and the required parameters and classifications were mailc. The second step was 
the construction of a cheek-olT (**ycs," **no," "none." or the appropriate classifica- 
tion) summary sheet to prepare the dala for computerization. A total of J 93 
questions from the 56-pagc questionnaire were coded lor a response. 

The data summary was organized so as to give data analysis, summarization, 
comparison, and percentages based on the following categories 

1. Status of the institution — public or private. 

2. Classification of the institution — as to technical institute, community 
college, junior college, senior college, or university. 

3. Geographical location — as to state. 

4. Type of institution — as to predominantly black or predominantly white. 

5. The individual who prepared the questionnaire — as to oflicial position. 

6. Types of possible program activities — as to 

a. General information 

b. Comprehensive late afternoon -evening college academic program 
(on-campus) 

c. OfT-campus credit work 

d. Conferences, workshops, institutes 

e. Sclf-dircctcd study programs 

f. Compensatory education 

g. Cultural enrichment programs 

h. Problem-solving institute of an interdisciplinar>' nature 

i. University resource referral service 
j. Foreign travel .study program 

k. Other programs. 

A computer program was especially designed with a matrix which will permit 
unlimited usage of the data through summary comparisons, frequency counts, 
and percentages. 
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Results 



The rcu irs M siud> arc based on ihc d;ita provided by officials from the 
560 college :y,i(.i uMvsrsily members of ihe Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools. T iv* o^ijjiV'tives of the study provided (he framework for analyzing and 
presenting 1^^^^/ data. These objectives were: 

Object ii-v ' 13 determine the status of adult and continuing education and 
other nont Adiiional study programs ot the public service nature currently in 
existence ^ tl>in the college and university membership of the Southern 
AssociatiiW ^ and 

Objective ;r. To develop and recommend a new standard for the College 
Commission of the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools for use 
as a guideline by the college and university membership in developing adult 
and continuing education and other nontraditional study programs in ful- 
fillment of the public servacc responsibilities ot the Institutions to their specific 
segment of the society. 

General Macro Level System 

At the general macro level in a systems approach in the analysis of the status 
of adult and continuing education programs in the Southern Association, the 
general information data generated by the study included an analysis of the 
major objectives of the programs, identification of administration processes 
within the institution for the programs, chain of command for and status of the 
programs within the institutions, financial data« staffing patterns, and identification 
of special public service program areas. 

Objectives of Adult and 
Continuing Education Progrants 

In the general information section of the qu^rstionnaire the responding institu- 
tions were asked to identify the major objectives of their adult and continuing 
education programs. The responses were analyzed and categorized. 

Extending education to all leveli of the variously defined publics of the institu- 
tions, an objective of extending the resources of the institution through the public 
and community service function, appeared most frequently in the data. In this 
categorization of the various purpgses for extending education those most fre- 
quently mentioned were for self-improvement and development, remedial educa- 
tion, skill attainment, for improvement of occupational-vocational position, adult 
basic education, professional enrichment and development, and continuing 'life- 
long learning." 

In the order of frequency of appearance, the following classification of objec- 
tive responses were recorded: Extending education to all levels of an institution's 
publics through public and community service, professional and vocational im- 
provement and up-dattng, academic attainment, cultural improvement, and leisure 
and recreational purposes. 

The public and community service objectives centered around the extending of 
higher education to social issues and problems, business and industry, and 
government. 

Professional and vocational improvement and up-dating objectives focused on 
the improvement of skills and knowledge for pment and projected occupations, 
including the paraprofessional groups. 
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Academic attainment centered in degree attainment by providing quality 
higher education opportunities to all publics of the institution, on<ampus, at all 
hours and at undergraduate and graduate levels. 

The cultural impiovement objective was usually concerned with noncredit 
activities of an inspirational, aesthetic nature in the areas of music, art, literature, 
and the philosophical-historical ethnic. 

Leisure and recreational purposes seemed to have one main theme, the pro- 
vision for acquisition ot knowledge and expertise for meaningful and gratifying 
leisure activities in a technical society. The personal enrichment of the in- 
dividuaKs life in a "shortening'' work schedule was a concern. 

In summary', it may be said that institutions which operated programs of adult 
and continuing education programs had a strong commitment to public service 
and had articulated realistic objectives at the macro level worthy of note. In 
general, these objectives reflected a commendable effort on the part of the 
instructional and research components of the institutions to provide public service 
programs that will stimulate aduits to further educational programs which will 
enable them to understand and assume their role in contemporary society. 

Identifiable Administrative Units 

Another major asjKct of the study was the administrative organization of the 
institution for adult, continuing, and extension education programs. Several 
segments of administrative organization were included in the data-gathering 
instrument. In response to the question "Docs your institution have an identifiable 
administrative unit that has major responsibility for adult, cimtinuing, and 
extension education programs?" 228 or 40.7 percent of the 560 institutions replied 
affirmatively; 332 replied negatively. The data also revealed that an additional 
187 institutions had some type of adults continuing, and extension education 
program, making u total of 435 institutions involved in these programs. These 
187 programs were spread throughout the institutions and were sponsored by 
various schools, divisions, or departments. Table 3 summarize'^ these findings. 

The most significant finding in this segment of the study wa'j that 415 or 74 
percent of the 560 institutions included in the study had sotac type of adult, 
continuing, or extension education program (Table 3). Of equal significance 
was that 228 of the 415 institutions reporting programs had a clearly defined 
and separate unit for administration of the adult, continuing, or extension educa- 
tion programs. Only 145 or 26 percent of the 560 institutions reported having 
no ad\i\U continuing, or extension education programs. 

TABLE 3 

Institutions reporting an Identifiable admlnlstrttlve unit for addlt ind 
coatlRUlng education and extension programs (N=S60) 

lattftutfont 

\^ dentlfiaWe administrative unit Number Percent 

At least one program area in adult, continuing, or extension 
education programs 415 

An identifiable administrative unit for adult, continuing, or extension 
education programs 228 

Adult, continuing, and extension education programs based in other 
units (schools, divisions, departments) ot ttie institution 187 

No adult, continuing, or extension education programs 145 

Designation of Administrative Units 

Th"C title designations for the adult, continuing, and extension education 
programs of the 228 responding institutions that had identifiable administrative 
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33.3 
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units appear in Tabic 4. The data in Table 4 reveal that the most significant 
finding in this scctiOii of the study was the 110 ir,slilulions that had entitled 
their administrative unit as continuing educaiiun. This represents 48 percent of 
the 228 institutions reporting an administrative unit. The next most used titles 
were extension or extencicd education at 41 institutions representing 18 percent 
and adult education at 23 institutions representing 10.5 percent of the total. 

TABLE 4 

Title designation of identifiable administralive units Iqt adult, continuing, 
and extension education programs (N=228) 

InstltuFfons 

Titte desfgnalion Number Percent 

Continuing education ■ 110 48.0 

Extension or extended education 41 18.0 

Adult education 23 10.5 

Public or community service 13 5.7 

General studies program of college 6 2.6 

Evening or college division 20 8.7 

Other 15 6.5 

Total 228 100 

Title of Administrative Officer 

Each institution was asked to identify the title of the administrative officer 
with major responsibility for the adult, continuing, or extension education unit. 
Table 5 shows the distribution of the responses among the various titles listed. 

The data in Tabic 5 reveal that 154 or 27.5 percent of the institutions had 
designated their administrative officer for adult, continuing, or extension educa- 
tion programs as "director,'' and 86 or 15.4 percent had designated their officer as 
*'dean.'' The combined total of the two represented 240 or 42.S percent of the 
560 institutions in the survey. Other administrative or faculty personnel had 
been given responsibility of the program in 125 institutions or 22.3 percent of 
the total. Associate or assistant vice-presidents, deans, or directors were responsible 
in 29 institutions or 5.7 percent. In 21 institutions or 3.8 percent the president 
of he institution administered the program. The 145 inslituiions with no desig- 
nated officer comprised 26 percent of the institutions in the study. 

TABLE 5 

Title desfgnalion of admin Islralfve officer In charge ot adult, continuing, 
and extension education units (N=:560) 

InstiEtlons 

Title designation Number Percent 

President 21 3.7 

Dean of adult, continuing, or extension education 86 15.4 

Director ot adult, continuing, or extension education 154 27.5 

Associate or assistant (vice-president, dean, or director) 29 5.1 

Other administrative or faculty personnel responsible 125 22.3 

No designated officer' 145 26.0 

Total 5 60 10Q.Q 

* Institutions having no adult, continuing, or extension education programs. 

Chain of Command for Adult and 
Continuing Education 

Table 6 illustrates the chain of command in the institution relative to the adult 
and continuing education programs. Perhaps the most significant finding in the 
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chain of command data is the 70 institutions representing 12.5 percent of the 
total field • which the administrative otlicer for adult, continuing, or extension 
education reports directly to the president. In 99 institutions or 17.7 percent the 
officer reports to an academic or administrative dean. The administrative officer 
J :ports to a vice-president in 75 institutions or 13.4 percent. The "other" adminis- 
trative or faculty personnel, which include.s division or department heads, is at 
the top of the ehain of command for adult, continuing, or extension education 
administration in 171 institutions or 30.4 pt '.-r^r of the total institutions in the 
study. One hundred and forty-five or 26 0 percent of the institutions had no 
programs, therefore no chain of com^''.und. 

TABLE 6 

Officer to whom the administrative officer for .luult, continuing, or 
extension education programs reports (M=z360) 



Reports to 

President or chief officer 

Vice-president 

Dean (academic or administrative) 

Other administrative or faculty personnel 
None" 



Total 

" Institutions that did not have adult, continuing, or extension education programs. 



^ Instliutlo ns^ 
Nuintier Percent 



70 12.5 

75 13.4 

99 17.7 

171 30.4 

145 26.0 



560 100,0 



Administrative Status of Adult and 
CotUiuuini^ Education Adnunistrative Office 

In an efTort to determine the status of the adult, continuing, or extension 
?:ducation unit within the institutions the respondents were asked to indicate the 
appropriate function level from the ehoices of ( I ) at a higher level than the 
academic dean» (2) at the same level as the academic dean, (3) at a lower level 
than the academic dean. Table 7 presents data of this section of the study. 

TABLE 7 

Function level within the Institutional administrative organization ot the chief 
office for adult, continuing, or extension education office (N=560) 



Institutions 

Function level N umber 

Higher level than academic dean 11 2.0 

Same level as academic dean 113 20.1 

Lower level than academic dean 127 22.7 

Other responses 164 29.2 

None' 145 26.0 

Total .. 560 100.0 

Institutions that did not have adult, continuing, or extension education programs. 

Using the ofiice of academic dean as the measuring mean for academic status, 
it is interesting to note that only 2 percent or 1 1 institutions reported the status 
of the administrative ofiicer for adult and continuing education at a level higher 
than the academic dean, while 20.2 percent or 113 institutions reported the status 
level to be the same. It is significant that 22.7 percent or 127 institutions re- 
ported the administrative level of the adult and continuing education ' fficer to 
be lower than the academic dean. Other responses by 164 of the i istitutions 
usually stated or implied that the level of operation of adult, continuing, and 
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extension education progriims within their institution could not be compijred with 
the ofTice of th«? academic dean. The 145 institutions without adult, continuing, 
or extension education programs did not provide status information. 

Operaiinu Bwli^et Data 

A major clement in the study was the financial commitment of the institution 
to the operation of the adult, continuing, anti extension education programs. The 
institutions were asked to indicate the total operating budget allocated for the 
adniinistrativc unit for adult, continuing, and extension education programs. The 
responses were classified and are presented in Tabic 8. 

The most significant fact revealed in the budget allocation for the administra- 
tive units for adult, continuing, and extension education programs was the 354 
institutions which did not have operating budgets. .After removing the 145 
institutions which reportetl that they did not have such programs. 209 institutions 
remained which operated adult, continuing, and or extension education programs 
without a separate budget. It is also significant to note that 26 institutions had 
operating budgets in excess of $1 million, with 11 of these having budgets in 
excess of $5 million. 



TABLE 8 

Operating budget allocation by the institutions for adult, continuing, 
and extension education administrative units (N=560) 



Institutions 



Budget range, dollars Number ^ Percent 

None^' 354 63.1 

Up to 25.000 45 8.0 

25,001-50.000 34 6.1 

50,001-100.000 40 7.1 

100.001-200.000 30 5.4 

200.001-300.000 9 1.6 

300.001-500.000 10 1.8 

500.001-1.000.000 12 2.1 

1.000.001-1.500.000 11 2.0 

1.500.001-2.000.000 1 0.2 

2.000.001-2,500.000 1 0.2 

2!500,001-3. 000.000 1 0.2 

3,000.001-5,000.000 1 0.2 

In excess of 5,000.000 11 2.0 



Total 560 100.0 



'Includes the 145 institutions having no adult, continuing, or extension education programs. 



Stajfinii Patterns for Adult and 
Continuing Education 

It was also considered of major importance in the study to collect the data 
antl make an analysis of the stalling patterns for adult, continuing, and extension 
education programs within the 560 college and university members of the 
Southern Association. Tables 9, 10. 11, 12, 13, and 14 present the analysis of 
the stafTing patterns. 
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TABLf 9 

Full-time 9rtfeiti»i»l admininratlve pmafifi^ li itfvlt 
cofrtmvini. or txltitsioA ttfacatiM (N:=560) 

ftany MBifawT" " PeroHit 

None 373 666 

1-5 164 

6-10 14 2.5 

1t-25 5 0.f 

Over 25 4 07 

Total :j.^:_-^j_,-__J^^ __ _ 100,0 

' Includes the 145 institution^) that did not have aduJt, con- 
tmuing. or extension education programs. 



TABLE 10 

Full-time proftiiional faculty in adMft. contlflutoi, $r 
eKtentlon education (NsrSSQ) 



RwQP Numb er Per cent 



None" 492 87.9 

^5 41 7J 

6-10 8 1.4 

11-25 11 2.0 

Over 25 6 14 



Total . 560 100.0 



' ;ncsudcs the 145 institutions that did not have adult, con- 
ttnuing. or extension educatio/i programs. 



TABLE 11 

Part-time prolesilonal ad«iilnlitrative personnel In adult, 
continuing, and ntesslon education tNsrSBO) 



inttlt uliOHt " 

Rmj? jjuifter Pereont 

None" 448 60i} 

1-5 101 18.0 

6-10 9 1.6 

Over 10 2 0.4 

Total 560 100.0 



' Includes the 145 institutions that did not have adult, con- 
tinuing, or extension education programs. 
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TAIU 12 

r«r1-tli!ie fauitty la aiKlt. ort iiil i f, m 



♦fiflitBttaitf 



taiift Wg Bito hefctilt 



None- 3?17 70.9 

1-S 27 4.8 

6-10 18 3.2 

1V25 23 4.1 

26-50 34 €.1 

5M00 32 57 

101-200 1(9 3.4 

201-400 6 1.1 

Over 400 4 0.7 

Total 560 1 00.0 



"Includes the 145 institutions that Cxi no! K%f^ adutt. con- 
tinuing, or extension education programs. 



TMU IS 

FttH^tlffii ucrttarial-dtrlcal jpirtonnel ;V. aHM, 
c«ntlnttinB, uitf cxlet^ <diC«tioa 



AMfi liiimbef Nfceiit 

None* " 382 68^ 

1 5 148 26.5 

6-10 13 2.3 

Over 10 17 3.0 



Total 560 100.0 



"Includes the 145 institutions thai did \w\ nave adult, con- 
tinuing, or exter)Sion education programs. 



TA8LE H 

farl-tot idsretarial-dericil pertonw} in adult, 
cotttinaiug, and exteRtioa «d«catiO(\ i^=S€0) 



Haigi Hmhni Parcaat 

None- - 430 76.7 

1-5 121 21.6 

6-10 .. 7 1.3 

Over 10 2 0,4 



Tota! 560 100.0 



'includei itn 1?/^ ^istits/ticns thai did not have adult, con- 
tinuing^ or €x:<j|iisi';r.). educatcr progrims. 
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The most significanl data in ihc staffing pattern Mrction appeared to be the lack 
of full -time person neh in all classification^ for adult, continuing, and extension 
education progranK« as shown m Tables 9, 10, and 13. Also of significance 
were the data in Tables 11 «d)d 32 ^hich indicated a greater praponicn of 
part*timc administrative and tacuhy personnel in aduit, continuing, and extension 
education programs. 

Table 15 indicates the number of regular, full-time facuUy members of the 
institutions v^ho participated in at least one adult « continuing, or extension pro- 
gram during the 1%9-1970 academic yc^r. 

TUIE 18 

Re^iriir, fittl-lc«f ftcitttr meinbtri Invotvetf in it leiit one 
•dull. conhttfiiQ. or trttn^n Oration prMrvn 
tfMriR9 thi im-1970 academic year (N=S60) 



None- 309 55.5 

MO 100 17.1 

11-25 59 10.5 

26-50 42 7.5 

51-75 12 2.1 

76-100 10 W 

101-250 21 3.B 

251-500 4 0.4 

501-750 0 .0.0 

751-1000 3 *i.5 

Over 1000 0 "v.O 

Total 560 100.0 



"Includes the 145 Institutions thai did not tiave adult, con- 
tinuing, or extension education programs. 

The most signifKant fact rexcv.led from the data in Tahk 15 was the participa* 
tion volume of the regular full -time faculty in adult, continuing* and extension 
pro^i ims. Using the median of the various ranges in Table 15 it can be projected 
that 1 1,582 full-time regular faculty members participated in at least one adult* 
contin ing, or extension program during the 1969-1970 academic year. 

Speciat Public Service Programs in Adult, ; 
ContifiUini\ or Extension Education 

Itv addition to the fads pertaining to the nature and stmciufe of the adminis- 
trative organization for adult, contiuuing, and extension education programs 
within the member colleges and universities of the Southern Association^ it 
was considered of major importance to identify the types and kinds of special 
public service programs offered. Table 16 presents a summary of participating 
institutions in nine program areas. 

The most significant data in Tabic 16 are those identifying the number of 
institutions having conferences- and workshops (203), cultural enrichment pro- 
grams (147), late afternoon-evening college academic programs (142)» off-tampus 
college jicademic programs (138), and compensatory education programs (86). 
It is also of interest that 31 of the institutions identified other types of public 
service programs in adult, continuing, and extension education which did not fall 
into the specific classifications. 
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TABLE 16 

Classification of the frequency of participation in specific pubiic service programs 
in adult, continuing, and extension education (N=:560) 



Institutions 



Type of program Number 



Percent 



Late afternoon-evening co))ege academic program on campus 142 

Off-campus college academic programs 138 

Conferences, workshops, short courses, and Institutes 203 

Self-directed study 59 

Compensatory education 86 

Cultural enrichment 147 

Interdisciplinary institutes and centers 36 

Resource relerral services 26 

Foreign travel study 29 

Other 31 



25.4 
24.6 




6.4 
4.6 
5.2 
5.5 



Specific Micro Level Systems 



An analysis of the data was made to clearly identify and determine the status 
of the specific public service program areas within the member institutions of the 
Southern Association. As shown in Tabic 16, these program areas included late 
afternoon-evening college academic programs on campus, off-campus academic 
programs, conferences, workshops, short courses and institutes, self-directed 
sludy, compensatory education, cultural enrichment, interdisciplinary institutes 
and centers, resource referral services, and foreign travel study. 

An analysis of these data is presented in narrative and tabular summary form 
in the sections that follow. 

Laic Aftcmoon^Evenins College 
Academic Prof^rams on Campus 

Late afternoon-evening college academic programs on campus were defined 
in the instrument as programs which are administratively based in the adult, 
continuing, or extension education section of the institution. Programs of this 
type that were based in the regular academic program of the institution and, in 
fact, were an extension of the day schedule were not included. The data in 
Table 16 indicate that 142 or 25.4 percent of the 560 member institutions of the 
Southern Association had on-campus late afternoon-evening academic programs. 
When considered as a part of the 415 institutions of the Association having a 
commitment to public service programs, the 142 institutions with special academic 
proj^^rams represented 34 percent of that total. In addii.'ijn to the 142 institutions 
with formal evening academic programs as a part of their administrative unit 
for adult, continuing, and extension education, 178 imiitutions indicated they had 
"occasional" evening academic programs or classes. This made a total of 320 
institutions with some type of late afternoon-evenir.g college academic program 
on campus. 

A classification of the types of credit av^'jilabJe was made with the following 
lesuUs: 111 institutions offered undergraduate credit; 38, graduate credit; and 35, 
both undergraduate and graduate credit. Ninety-five of the 415 institutions 
having public service programs did not have laJe afternoon-evening programs. 

Of the 142 institutions having formal evening academic programs, 133 offered 
a full undergraduate degree program, and 64' offered a full graduate degree 
p:ogram. There were no significant differences indicated by the respondents in 
admission requirements for credit students in evening programs. 
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Tn response to a listing of eight xidministrativ^ (vices whicVi might be available 
during the evening hours, the data indicated thai 197 institutions offered from 
five to eight of the services^ while 33 offered one to four of the services. The 
services available included counseling, facuJty advising, re^^istration, admissions, 
as well as business office, bookstore, student union, and parking facilities. 

The data on the faculty composition for the late afternoon-evening academic 
programs revealed that in 118 institutions from 76 to 100 percent of the faculty 
were from the regular faculty of the institution, in 46 institutions the range was 
from 51 to 75 percent, in 28 institutions the range was from 26 to 50 percent, 
and in 34 institutions the range was below 26 percent. 

One hundred and thirty-two of the institutions had a staff person whose major 
responsibility was to provide leadership for the administration of the late after- 
noon-evening academic programs. Separate operating budgets were provided 
for late afternoon-evening programs in 101 of the institutions. These budgets 
ranged from $20,000 to $1,500,000 (Table 17). 

TABLE 17 

Annual operatinn budget data for the late afternoon-evening 
college academic programs 



Range of budgets, ~ ~ Number of 

dullars institutions 



Up to 20.000 27 

20,001-50.000 27 

50-001-100.000 17 

100.001^250.000 15 

250.001*500.000 10 

500.00M, 000.000 2 

1,000.001-1.500.000 1 

Over 1.500.000 2 



The status of the late afternoon-evening academic program within the institu- 
tions was determined by an assessment of (he level of involvement of the regular 
faculty, including deans» department heads, and teaching faculty, in the decision- 
making process concerning courses and curricula for the programs, A high level 
of involvement by the faculty as defined was indicated by 161 institutions and 
a moderate level of involvement was indicated by 71 institutions. No involvement 
was indicated by 88 of the 320 institutions reporting some types of late afternoon- 
evening academic programs. 

Instructional approval for the late afternoon-evening academic programs was 
indicated by 236 institutions, No approval was indicated by 84 of the 320 
institutions. Only 89 of the 320 institutions indicated some type of regular and 
systematic program of evaluation. 

Off-Campus College Academic Programs 

Off-campLs college academic programs were defined for the study as credit 
courses that are taught in an off-campus spaing and are comparable to their 
campus counterparts. Table 16 identified 138 or 24.6 percent of the 560 member 
institutions of the Southern Association as having off-campus college academic 
programs. When considered as a part of the 415 institutions of the Association 
having a commitment to public service programs, the 138 institutions with 
off-campus college academic programs represented 33 percent of that total. In 
addition to the 138 institutions which indicated formal off-campus credit programs 
as a part of their administrative unit for adult, continuing, and extension educa- 
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tion, 182 institutions indicated they h:ive an occasional ofT-campus cr-^dit pro- 
gram. This made a total of 320 academic programs. 

A classification of the types of credit available in the ofT-campiis credit pro- 
grams was made and revealed the following results: 82 institution^ had nondegrec 
oriented programs; 142 had degree programs, both undergraduate and graduate; 
67 had formal programs leading to some type of certification, both at the under- 
graduate and graduate levels; and 15 indicated some other types of special 
ofT-campus credit programs. 

Of the 138 institutions having formal off-campus credit programs, 26 offered 
a full undergraduate degree program, while 23 institutions offered a full graduate 
degree program off campus. 

All 138 of the institutions with formal olf-campus ciedit programs indicated 
no difference in the admission requirements in relation to regular on-campus 
students. Seventy-eight institutions indicated no differences in admission require- 
ments for off-campus graduate students in relation to regular on-campus graduate 
students. 

In response to a listing of eight administrative services usually available to 
regular on-eampus students, the units indicated 114 institutions offered from five 
to eight and 60 institutions offered from one to four of the same services to 
their off-campus credit students. The services included counseling, faculty advising, 
registration, admissions, and business ollice, bookstore, student union, and parking 
facilities. 

The data on the composition of the faculty for the off-campus credit programs 
revealed that in 83 institutions from 76 to 100 percent of the faculty were from 
the regular faculty of the institution, in 31 institutions the range was from 51 
to 75 pereent, in 29 institutions the range was from 26 to 50 percent, and in 22 
institutions the range was below 26 percent. 

One hundred and nineteen of the institutions had a staff person whose major 
responsibility is to provide leadership for the administration of the off-campus 
credit programs. Separate operating budgets were provided for off-campus pro- 
grams in 93 institutions. These budgets ranged from $20,000 to $500,000. 
Table 18 presents a summary of the budget data. 

TABLE 18 

Annual operating budget data for ofNcampus 
college academic programs 



Range of budgets. Number of 

dollars Institutions 



Up to 20.000 38 

20.001-50.000 16 

50.001-75.000 5 

75.001-100.000 12 

100,001-250.000 7 

250,001-500.000 9 

Over 500,000 6 



The status of the olT-campus college academic program within the institutions 
was determined by an assessment of the level of involvement of the regular 
faculty of the institution, including deans, department heads, and teaching 
faculty members, in the decision-making process concerning courses and curri- 
cula for the prjgrams. A high level of involvement by the faculty as so defined 
was indicated by 91 institutions, A moderate level of involvement was indicated 
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by 78 institutions. >'o involvement was indicated by 169 of the 320 institutions 
reporting some type t ^ ofT-campus credit work. 

Instructional approval Tor otT-campus credit programs by the appropriate 
department head, dean, and curriculum committee was indicated by IIH 
institutions. No approval was indicated by 142 of the 320 institutions reporting 
ofT-campus credit programs. 

Only 65 of the 320 institutions operating ofT-campus college academic pro- 
grams indicated some type of regular and systematic program of evaluation. 

Conferences, Workshops, Short 
Courses, and Institutes 

Conferences, workshops, short courses, and institutes are an important part 
of the public service funetion of an institution. Table 16 identified 203 or 36.3 
percent of the 560 member institutions of the Southern Association as having 
conference, workshop, short course, and institute programs. When considered 
as a part of the 415 institutions oi the Association having a commitment to 
public service programs, the 203 institutions with these special conference pro- 
grams represented 49 percent of that total. In addition to the 203 institutions 
which indicated formal programs of this nature as a part of their administrative 
unit for aciult, continuing, and extension education, 99 institutions indicated they 
had an occasional conference, workshop, short course, or institute. This makes a 
total of 302 institutions with some type of conference program. Table 19 
presents a classification of the types of conferences and other such programs 
offered. 



TABLE 19 

Classification of types of conferences, workshops, 
short courses, and institutes offered 





Institutions 


Classification 


Number 


Percent 


On-campLS programs 


220 


72.8 


Off-campus proorams 


148 


49.0 


Urdergraduate credit available , 


86 


28.4 


Graduate credit available 


57 


18.8 


Noncredit programs available ... 


. 213 


70.5 


Certification programs available . 


,. 126 


417 



Of the 302 institutions offering some type of conference program, 222 indi- 
cated that such programs were open to regularly enrolled full-time students. 
Academic credits were available to regularly enrolled students for participation 
in conference, workshop, short course, and institute programs in 94 institutions. 

In response to a listing of nine administrative services for participants in 
conference programs, 13 institutions indicated an offering of from se;en to nine of 
the services, 165 indicated from luur to si.\ of the services, and 72 indicated that 
up to three of the services were available. Table 20 presents the number of 
administrative services and facilities available in the institutions. The services 
included on-campus facilities for meetings, residence accommodations, food 
service, parking, and registration. The data in Table 21 indicate a large volume 
of participation in conferences, workshops, short courses, and institute programs. 

The data on the instructional faculty for t^ c conference programs revealed 
that in 55 institutions from 76 to 100 percent of the faculty were from the 
regular faculty M the institution, in 45 institutions the range was from 51 to 75 
percent, in 63 institutions the range was from 26 to 50 percent, and in 62 
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institutions the range was below 26 percent. The instructional faculty members 
for conferences not from the regular faculty were evenly divided as originating 
from the local community and from outside the geographical region. 

One hundred and thirty-seven of the institutions had a staff person whose 
major responsibility was to provide for the administration of the conference, 
workshop, short course, and institute programs. Table 22 indicates the numerical 
staffing for conference programs. 

TABLE 20 

Administrative serWces and facilities available for conferences, worlcshops. and institutes 



Numberof 

Serelce or facility institution s 



On-campus center 39 

Off-campus center 11 

Other on-campus facilities available for conferences, workshops, institutes 235 

Off-campus facilities (hotels, motels) used 34 

On-campus residence facilities other than dormitories 41 

Dormitory space available for conferences. worl<shops. institutes 122 

Off -campus residency space available in close proximity to campus 128 

Food service available 204 

Adequate parking provided 212 



TABLE 21 

Statistical information on conferences, worlcshops, M institutes 



Items Number Percent 



Total number of conferences, workshops, institutes during 1969-70 

academic year 16.815 

Enrollment data in conferences, workshops, and institutes 570,150 100 

From the regular campus students 32,965 6 

From outside respective state but within SACS region 71,721 12.5 

From outside SACS region but within USA 28,743 5.1 

From other countries' 2,377 .05 

From local area 434.344 76.35 



* Does not include regular on-campus international students. 



TABLE 22 

Numerical range of full-time permanent staff assistants for 
conferences, worlcshops, short courses, and institutes 



Number of 


Number of 


staff members 


institutions 


1-3 


69 


4-5 


10 


6-8 


7 


9-10 


0 


1VI2 


2 


13-15 


1 


Over 15 


1 



Separate operating budgets were provided in 128 of the 302 institutions for 
conference programs. These budgets ranged from $5,000 to $500,000. Table 23 
^ summarizes the annual budget data. 
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TABLE 23 

Annual openting budget for conferencei workshops, 
short courses, and institutes 



flange of budget, Number of 

4oUsr« fnstilvtlons 



Up to 5.000 47 

5.00M 0,000 12 

10,001-15,000 9 

15,001-25.000 17 

25.001-50,000 10 

50.001-75.000 8 

75.00M00.000 2 

100.001-250.000 12 

250,001-500.000 8 

Over 500.000 3 



The status of ttie conference, workshop, short course, an J institute programs 
within the institutions was determined by an assessment of the level of involve- 
ment of the regular faculty of the institution including deans, department heads, 
and teaching faculty members in the decision-making process concerning courses 
and curricula for the programs. A high level of involvement by the faculty as 
so defined was indicated by 89 institutions; a moderate level of involvement 
was indicated by 149 institutions. No involvement was indicated by 13 of the 
302 institutions having some type of conference program. 

Instructional approval by the appropriate department head, dean, and curri- 
culum committee was indicated by 223 institutions. No approval was indicated 
by 79 of the 302 institutions reporting conference programs. 

Only 97 of \hz 302 institutions operating conference, workshop, short course, 
and institute programs indicated some type of regular and systematic program 
of evaluation. 

Independent Self-Dircacd Study Programs 

Independent self-directed study programs were identified for this study in one 
of two ways. One type was the formalized independent study course or program 
which may lead to a degree. Usually the academic standards for such programs 
are consistent with standards for regular campus classes, A second type of 
independent self-directed study was that which relates to study which a person 
may do on his own and for which he may seek credit from the institution by 
examination. 

Table 16 identified 59 or 10.5 percent of the 560 member institutions of the 
Southern Association as having sclf-dfrectcd study programs. When considered 
as a part of the 415 institutions of the Association having a commitment to 
public service programs, the 59 institutions with self-directed study programs 
represented 14.2 percent of that total. In addition to the 59 instit\Uions which 
indicated formal self-directed study programs as a part of their administrative 
tmit for adult and continuing education, 232 institutions had indicated that other 
department or divisions of the institution may occasionally provide for a self- 
directed study course. This makes a total of 291 institutions with some type of 
self-directed study course or program. Table 24 presents an analysis of the 
types of formal self-directed study programs offered. 
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TABLE 24 

Types of self-directed study projrams and credit offered 

Numbef 6rinstituti6ns~by'"programs 

and credit offered 

Under- 

T ype of program ^ G raduate Graduate O ther 

Correspondence 2 27 3 

Self-directed seminar combination 1 12 3 

Computer assisted Instruction 0 1 1 

Educational television 2 6 2 

Other : 0 0 12_ 

Analysis of the data pertaining to credit programs revealed that three institu- 
tions had self-directed study programs which enabled a student to earn an 
undergraduate degree without attending regular classes. Two institutions had 
programs which enabled a student to earn a graduate degree without attending 
regular classes. There were no differences in admission requirements for students 
enrolling in either underg'-aduale or graduate self-directed study programs and 
for the students in the regular academic program in 50 of the 59 institutions 
offering self-directed study. 

Special administrative services for self-directed study programs included 
counseling services, faculty advising, and seminars and discussions. Table 25 
indicates the number of respondents in each category. 

TABLE 25 

Sp ecial administrative se rvices for self-directed study students 

Number of 

Service offered institutions 

Counseling 57 

Faculty advising 59 

Seminars and discussion groups 24 

Other special S'»r\ices 

The data on the composition of the faculty for self-directed stMdy programs 
revealed an insignificant number from outside the regular faculty of the institu- 
tion, with 96.3 percent of the faculi; for the programs coming from within the 
regular faculty of the institutions. 

Fifty of the institutions had a staff person who was designated to provide 
leadership for the administration the self-directed study program. Only one 
institution designated this as the major role of an individual. Separate operating 
budgets were provided for self-study programs in 34 institutions. These budgets 
ranged from $5,000 to $200,000. Table 26 summarizes the budget data. 

TABLE 25 

A nnua! operalfng budget ranges for self-directed study prog rams 

Range of budget. Number of 

dollars Institutions 

Up to 5.000 5 

5.001-10.000 3 

10.001-15.000 3 

15.001-25.000 5 

25.001-50.000 8 

50.001-75.000 1 

75.001-100.000 3 

100,001-200.000 4 

Over 200.000 2 
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The itatus of the sclf-^irccled study programs within the institutions was 
deteiTnincd by an assessment of the level of involvement of the regular faculty 
of the institution, including deans, department heads, and teaching faculty, in 
the decision-making process concerning courses and curricula for the programs. 
A high level of involvement by the faculty as so defined was indicated by 36 
institutions. A moderate level of involvement was indicated by 41 institutions. 
No involvement was indicated by 214 of the 291 institutions reporting some type 
of self-directed study course or program. 

Instructional approval for self-directed study programs by the appropriate 
department head» dean, and curriculum committee was indicated by 77 institu- 
tions. No approval was indicated by 214 of the 291 institutions reporting self* 
directed study programs. 

Only 39 of the 291 institutions having self*directed study courses or programs 
indicated some type of regular and systematic program of evaluation. 

Compensatory Education 

Compensatory education was defined in this study to include college prepara* 
tory, vocational, and remedial education programs. Table 16 identified 86 or 
1S.4 percent of the 560 member institutions of the Southern Association as having 
compensatory education programs. When considered a* a part of the 415 
institutions of the Association ha\ing a commitment to public service programs, 
the 86 institutions with compensatory education programs represented 20.7 per* 
cent of that total. In addition to the 86 institutions that indicated formal com* 
pensatory education programs as a part of their administrative unit for adult 
and continuing education, 65 institutions indicated that other departments or 
divisions of the institution may occasionally provide for some form of compen- 
satory education. This makes a total of 151 institutions with some type of 
compensatory education. Table 27 presents an analysis of the types of formal 
programs of compensatory education in responding institutions. 



TABLE 27 

Tirpet of compensatory educitlon programs 



Noinbtr of 

Type of program instetuUons 



College preparatory 85 

Vocational 41 

Literacy 37 

Language facilitating 53 

Other 31 
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The data in Table 27 show that 109 of the responding institutions indicated 
that compensatory education programs were open to regularly enrolled students 
of the institutions. Forty-two of the programs were designed for special students 
who were not regularly enrolled in the institutions. Academic credit was available 
for compensatory education programs in 44 institutions. Table 28 presents an 
analysis of the regular student enrollment in compensatory education programs. 
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TA8U 28 

PerccnUgi of enrollniettt \n compenutory cdacftien programt 
from reg^r ttudeot emnflmtt 



Porcentagi of 


Nisabtrof 




Inttitatlons 


Up to 10% 


27 


11 to 20% 


12 


21 to 50% 


9 


51 to 80% 


1 


81 to 100% 


42 



The data on the composition of the faculty for compensatory education pro- 
grams revealed that 87.1 percent of the faculty for these programs were from 
within the regular faculty of the institutions. Fjfty*ntnc of the institutions have 
a staff person who *a«(S designated to provide leadership for the admtnistratioR 
of the compensatory education program. Separate operating budgets were 
provided for compensatory education in 64 institutions. These budgets ranged 
from $5,000 to $200,000. Table 29 summarizes the budget data, 

TABLE 29 

Anoital oparttfng budgat for companutory aducatton praprMa 



llanpa of budgai Mambar of 

doUara Inatitiilioaa 



Up to 5.000 14 

5,001-10,000 9 

10,001-15.000 5 

15.001-25,000 7 

25.001-50.000 10 

50.001-75.000 5 

75.001-100.000 7 

100.001-200.000 4 

Over 200.000 3 



The status of the compensator}' education programs within the institution w£s 
detennined by an assessment of the level of involvement of the regular faculty 
of Che institution, including deans, department heads, and teaching faculty mem- 
bers, in the decision^making process concerning courses and curricula for the 
programs. A high level of involvement by the faculty as so defined was indicated 
by 40 responding institutions. A moderate level of involvement was indicated by 
72 institutions. No involvement was indicated by 39 of the 151 institutions 
reporting some type of compensatory education course or program. 

Instructional approval for compensatory education programs by the appro* 
priate department head, dean, and curriculum committee was indicated by 114 
institutions. No approval was indicated by 37 of the 151 institutions reporting 
compensatory education courses or programs. 

Regular and systematic evaluation procedures for compensatory education 
programs were reported by 74 of the 151 institutions. 

Cultural Enrichment Programs 

Cultural enrichment programs were defined for this study as lectures, courses, 
classes, seminars, and performances in music, art, literature, writing, and other 
arts which are designed to enrich an individuals cultural and social background. 
Table 16 identified 147 or 26.3 percent of the 560 member institutions of the 
Southern Association as having cultural enrichment programs. When considered 
Q as a part of the 415 institutions of the Association having a commitment to 
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public scnicc programs, the 147 institutions with cultural cnrichmenf programs 
represented 35.4 percent of that total. In addition to the 147 institutions which 
indicated formal cultural enrichment programs as a part of their administrative 
unit for adult and continuing education, 179 institutions indicated that other 
departments or divisions of the institution occasionally provide for some type of 
cultural enrichment program* class, course, lecture, or performance. This made 

tClJl of n6 institutions with some type of cultural carichment program. 

The data on the 147 institutions that had a regular cultural enrichment program 
show that 95 of the institutions offered some programs in an off-campus setting 
while 124 offered the programs on campus. In 59 institutions credit that may 
be applicable toward a degree could be earned for on-campus cultural enrich- 
ment courses. 

The data on the composition of the faculty for cultural enrichment programs 
revealed that 78 percent of the faculty involved with the program were from 
within the regular faculty of the institutions, 

Seventy-threc of the institutions had a staff person who was designated to 
provide leadership for the administration of the cultural enrichment programs. 
Separate operating budgets were provided for cultural enrichment programs in 91 
institutions. TTiese budgets ranged from $5,000 to $200,000. Table 30 sum* 
marizes the budget data. 



TABLE 30 

Annual operating budget for cultural enrichment ^^ogratni 



Range of budpeti. Nembor of 

dollars Initftutiont 



Up to 5.000 45 

5.001-10.000 15 

10.001-15.000 9 

15.001-25,000 6 

25,001-50.000 5 

50.001-75,000 2 

75.001-100,000 1 

100.001-200.000 3 

Over 200.000 3 



The status of the cultural enrichment progrrams within the institutions was 
determined by an assessment of the level of involvement of the regular faculty 
of the institution, including; deans, department heads, and leaching faculty mem- 
bers, in the decision-making process concerning classes^ courses, performances, 
and other curricula mallei's. A high level of involvement by the faculty as so 
defined was indicated by 53 institutions. A moderate level of involvement was 
indicated by 109 institutions. No involvement was indicated by 164 of the 326 
institutions reporting some type of cultural enrichment program. 

Instructional approval for cultural enrichment programs by the appropriate 
department head, dean> and curriculum committee was indicated by 155 institu- 
tions. No approval was indicated by 171 of the 326 institutions reporting cultural 
enrichment programs. 

Only 44 of the 326 institutions reported regular and systematic evaluation 
procedures for cultural enrichment programs. 
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Probttm^Solving Institutes of an 
interdiscipHnary Xarure 

Problem-solving institutes of an interdisciplinaty nature were defirvfd for this 
study as a combining of the various components of an institution with cxpcnisc 
to focus on a specific problem usually of a social and /or economic nature, 
Table 16 identified 36 institutions or 6.4 percent of the 560 member institutions 
of the Southern Association which had probtem-solving institutes. When con- 
sidered as a part of the 415 institutions of the Association having a commitment 
to public service programs, the 36 institutions with problem-solving institutes 
represented 8.6 percent of that total. In addition to the 36 institutions >vhich 
indicated formal organized problem -solving institutes of an interdisciplinary' na- 
ture as a part of their administrative unit for adult and continuing education, 38 
institutions indicated that other departments and divisions of the institution 
occasionally conduct some type of problem-solving program of an interdisciplinary 
nature. This made a total of 74 institutions involved in some type of problem- 
solving institute or program. 

In the analysis of the data on the 36 institutions which had formal problem- 
solving institutes, it was found that 16 of the institutions allowed academic credit 
for classes or courses in the institutes. Eight of these allowed undergraduate 
credit* seven allowed graduate credit, and one allowed both undergraduate and 
graduate credit. 

The data on the composition of the faculty for problem-solving institutes 
revealed that 17.7 percent of the faculty were hired permanently by the institute, 
41.9 percent were obtained on a shared basis from the regular teaching-research 
faculty of the institution* and 40.3 percent were obtained on a part-time basis 
from outside the institution. 

Twcrnty of the institutions had a staff person v/ho was designated to provide 
leadership for the administration of probtcm-solving institutes. Separate operating 
budgets were provided for the administration of institutes in 23 institutions. These 
budgets ranged from $25,000 up to $500,000. Tables 31 and 32 summarize the 
budget data. 



TABLE 21 

Annual operating budget for problem-solving fnstltutee 
of an Inlerditclpllnery neture 



Range of bodgcU, Nimbofof 
delltrs tntlltirtioni 



Up to 25.000 12 

25.001-50.000 2 

50.001-100,000 4 

100.001-200,000 3 

200,001-300,000 2 

300,001-500,000 1 

Over 500.000 0 
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TABLE 32 

Sources of annua! operating budget for problem-solving 
institutes of an Interdisciplinary nature 



Budget source 




Percentage 


Number of 
In:titutlons 


InsliXuXional budget . 




Up 10 25% 


7 






26 to 50% 


6 






51 to 75% 


1 






76to1G0% 


4 


Fees and tuition . . . 




Up to 25% 


9 






26 to 50% 


3 






51 to 75% 


2 






76 to1007o 


4 


Grants and gifts . . . 




Up to 25% 


3 






26 to 50% 


5 






51 to 75% 


2 






76 to 100% 


12 


Miscellaneous 




. Up to 25% 


1 






26 to 50% 


0 






51 to 75% 


2 






76 to 100% 


1 



The status of the problem-solving institutes within the institutions was de- 
termined by an assessment of the level of involvement of the regular faculty of 
the institution including deans, department heads, and teaching faculty members 
in the deeision-making process concerning the nature and curricula of the 
institutes. A high level of involvement by the faculty as so defined was indicated 
by 31 institutions. A moderate level of involvement of the faculty was indicated 
by 32 of the 74 institutions reporting some type of problem-solving institute or 
program. 

Instructional approval for problem-solving institutes by the appropriate de- 
partment heads, deans, and curriculum committees was indicated by 38 institu- 
tions. No approval was indicated by 36 of the 74 institutions reporting some 
type of problem-solving institutes or programs of an interdisciplinary nature. 

Regular and systematic evaluation procedures for problem-solving institutes 
were reported by 28 of the 74 institutions. 

Ri source Referral Service 

A college and university resource referral service was defined for this study as 
an ostabilched service center for a general or specific purpose to direct and bring 
together the publics of the institution and the various resources of the institution 
for the accomplishment of a specific objective. Table 16 identified 26 institutions 
or 4.6 percent of the 560 member institutions of the Southern Association which 
had resource referral services. When considered as a part of the 415 institutions 
of the Association having a commitment to public service programs, Ibc 26 
institutions with resource referral services represented 6.2 percent of that total. 
In addition to the 26 institutions which indicated formal organized resource 
referral service centers as a part of their administrative unit for adult and con- 
tinuing education, 322 institutions indicated that other departments and divisions 
of the institution occasionally perform some type of resource referral service. 
This makes a total of 348 institutions involved in some type of resource referral 
service. 

Thirteen of the 26 institutions with formal resource referral services had a staff 
person who was designated to provide leadership for the administration of the 
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rcsojrce referral services. Separate operating budgets were provided for the 
resoui«Je roferfitl services in nine institutions. These budgets ranged from $25,000 
to $200,000. T ubles 33 and 34 summarize the budget data. 



TABLE 33 

Annual operating budget for resource r eferral services 

Ranlriof budgets, ~ ^Number of 

dollars ^ Inslltutlonj 

lip to 25.000 6 

:5.cni-50n00 2 

50.001-101 000 0 

100.CD1 -200.000 0 

Over 200.0 0 0 1 

TABLE 34 

Sources of annual operating budget for 
resource referral services 

___ ^ 

Bud get sourc e Percentage Institutions 

Inslilulional tudget Up to 25% 6 

26 to 50% 2 

51 to 75% 0 

76 to 100% 1 

Service fees Up to 25% 0 

26 to 50% 4 

51 to 757o 0 

76 to 100% 13 

Grants and gifts Up to 25% 3 

26 to 50% 3 

51 to 75% 0 

76 to 100% 0 

Miscellaneous Up to 25% 2 

26 to 50% 0 
51 to 75% 0 

76 to 100% 1 

The status of the resource referral service program within the institution was 
determined by an assessment of the level of involvement of the regular faculty 
of the institution including iloans, department heads, and teaching faculty mem- 
bers in the decision-making process concerning the nature and focus of the 
resource referral service. A high level of involvement of the faculty as so defined 
was indicated by nine institutions. A moderate level of involvement was indicated 
by 22 institutions. No involvement of the faculty was indicated by 319 of the 
348 reporting some type of resource referral service. 

Regular and systematic evaluation procedures for resource referral services were 
reported by 10 institutions. 



Foreign Travel Study 

Foreign travel study programs were defined for this study as travel abroad 
involving an academic program which is supplemented by seminars, readings, 
reports, and other academic e.vercises required for credit. Table 16 identified 29 
institutions or 5,1 percent of the 560 member institutions of the Southern Associa- 
tion which had foreign travel study programs. When considered as a part of the 
415 institutions of the Association having a commitment to public service pro- 
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grams, the 29 institutions represented 6.9 percent of that total. In addiiion to the 
29 institutions which indicated formal or^ianized foreign travel study programs as 
a part of their administrative unit tor adult and continuing education, 195 
institutions indicated that other departments and divisions of the institution 
occasionally participate in a foreign travel study program. This makes a total of 
224 institutions which were in some way involvec* with foreign travel study 
programs. 

In the analysis of the data on all levels of involvement of foreign travel study 
programs, it was found that 64 institutions allowed undergraduate credit and 19 
allowed graduate credit. Seventy-six of these institutions allowed credit toward 
a degree for participation in these programs. 

The data on the composition of the faculty for foreign travel study programs 
revealed that 72.7 percent of the faculty were obtained from the regular faculty 
of the institution and 27.3 percent were from outside of the institution. 

Table 35 summarizes the volume of student participation in foreign travel 
study programs during the 1969-1970 academic year within the member institu- 
tions of the Southern Association. 

TABLE 35 

Student particfpation tn foreign travel study programs within 
the member Institutions of the Southern Association 
during the 1969-1970 academic year 



Number of 


Number of 


students 


Institutions 


Up to 25 


33 


26-50 


11 


51-75 


6 


76-100 


1 


101-150 


3 


151-175 


0 


176-200 


2 


Over 200 


1 



Table 36 summarizes the source of the students participating in the foreign 
study travel programs during the 1969-1970 academic year within the member 
institutions of the Southern Association. 

TABLE 36 

Source of student participants in foreign study travel programs 
during the 1969-1970 academic year within the member 
institutions of the Southern Association 



Source of 




Number ol 


students 


Percentage 


institutions 


Within the institution . , . 


. Up to 25% 


4 




26 to 50% 


7 




51 to 75% 


6 




76 to 100% 


39 


Outside the institution . . 


Up to 25% 


19 




26 to 50% 


3 




51 to 75% 


5 




76 to 100% 


3 




Twenty-five of the institutions had a staff person who had been designated to 
provide leadership for the administration of foreign travel study programs. 
Separate operating budgets were provided for the administration of foreign travel 
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study programs in 23 institutions. Th'^rse budgets ranged from $5,000 to $100,000. 
Tables 37 and 38 sun.marize the budget data. 





TABIE 37 




Annual operating budget for 'creign travel study progrims 


Range of budget, 




Number ol 


dollars 




institutions 


Up to 5.000 




to 


5.001-10.000 




1 


1O.00M5.0OO , . 




1 


15.001-25,000 .. 




4 


25.001-50,000 




3 


50.001-75,000 




0 


75.001-100,000 




2 


Over 100.000 




2 




TABtlE 38 




Sources of annual operating budget for foreign 




travel study programs 




Source of 




Number of 


budget 


Percentage 


institutions 


Institutional budget 


Up to 25% 


5 


26 to 50% 


1 




51 to 75% 


1 




76 to 100% 


13 


Tuition and tees . . 


Up to 25% 


4 




26 to 50% 


1 




51 to 75% 


2 




76 to 100% 


31 


Miscellaneous 


Up to 25% 


1 




26 to 50% 


0 




51 to 75% 


0 




76 to 100% 
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The status of the foreign travel study programs within the institution was 
determined by an assessment of the level of involvement of the regular faculty 
of the institution, including deans, department heads, and teaching faculty 
members, in the decision-making process concerning the courses, credit, and 
other curricula matters for foreign travel study. A high level of involvement of 
the faculty as so defined was indicated by 34 of the 224 institutions. A moderate 
level of involvement was indicated by 45 institutions. No involvement, of the 
faculty was indicated by 145 of the 224 institutions reporting some participation 
in foreign travel study programs. 

Instructional approval for foreign travel study programs by the appropriate 
department heads, deans, and curriculum committees was indicated by 78 of the 
224 institutions reporting some involvement in these programs. 

Regular and systematic evaluation procedures for foreign travel study programs 
were reported by 33 institutions. 
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Evaluation and Accreditation Guidelines 

for Adult and Continuing Education 
and Other Nontraditional Study Programs 

Based on the results of the study describing the status of adult and continuing 
education programs within the college and university membership of the Southern 
Association, a new accreditation Standard was developed. The status study pro- 
vided bpsic information on the existing quantity and quality of public service 
programs within the nieniher insliliilions of higher education. The current status 
of such programs was clearly identified and emerging trends were detected. The 
need for an updated and expanded medium for evaluation of and guidance in the 
development of public service programs was evident. A new and effective standard 
which would encourage institutions in the development of innovative programs 
for education at all levels to all publics was needed. Such a standard, so de- 
veloped, adopted, and implemented, would serve as a legitimizing and organizing 
force in a relatively new and rapidly expanding educational field. 

The rationale for the new Standard was based on the summary findings of 
the data presented in the preceding sections of this chapter. Clearly defined 
purposes and objectives, an adequate administrative organization, a sound financial 
base, a conij^ctent faculty, suiVicient and adequate facilities for the programs 
oflTered, and eflfective systematic evaluation within the framework of the stated 
purpose and objectives of the program and the institution, are essential for the 
development and propagation of a strong public service program in adult and 
continuing education and other nontraditional study areas. 

The status of the adult, continuing, and extension education programs witliin 
an institution should be equal to other academic units of the institution. Restric- 
tive clauses, credit limit ';uons. and "extension credit** designation were eliminated. 
The proper involvement of the appropriate deans, departments, and curriculum 
committees of the institution uic essential to ensure the quality and provide the 
necessary elements for co-equal status of public service programs with the institu- 
tional and research components of the institution. 

The need for an elfectivo measure and evaluation of noncredit programs and 
activities, both for the institution and the individual student, was evident. The 
researf'her, having worked with the National Task Force for the development 
of a Continuing Education Unit since its inception in mid-1968, exploied the 
use of the ^mit with the advisory committee from member institutions. The unit, 
defined as ^n contact hours of participiUion in an organized continuing education 
experience under responsible sponsorship, capable direction, and qualified instiuc- 
tion" was field-tested by the advisory group and incorporated into the new 
Standard. 

Specific illustrations in the Standard were developed to give direction and 
guidelines to the micro systems identified by the study. Each of the program area 
illustrations gives appropriate definitions to assist the institution in the development 
of these areas, but is broadly based to encourage innovation on the part of the 
institution. 

The new Standard was field-tested by the advisory group, revised on the basis 
of the pretest, and submitted to the presidents of the college members of the 
Association for review in September, 1971. The new Standard was adopted by 
ananimous vote of the voting delegates of the 560 college and university members 
at the Annual* Meeting of the Southern Association in Miami Beach, Florida, 
December I, 1971. 

The new Standard is as follows: 
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Special Activities 

Many institutions have developed a variety of supplemental and special educa- 
tional programs in fulii))ing their stated objectives, their public and community 
serN'ice demands, and their responsibilities to their constituents. Special activities 
programs are defined as: operationally separate units; external or special pro- 
grams; ofl*-campus classes and units; independent study programs, including cor- 
respondence and home study; conferences and institutes, including short courses 
and workshops; foreign travel and study, media instruction, including radio and 
television; and on-campus programs, including special summer sessions and special 
evening classes. 

An institution that is inaugurating, continuing, or expanding special activities 
programs should have resources available beyond those provided for the basic 
academic programs of the institution. Since the quality and excellence of all 
instructional programs should be of constant concern to every institution, it is 
essential that provisions for special activities should include an adequate adminis- 
trative organization, a sound financial base, a competent faculty, and sufficient 
and adequate facilities for the program offered. 

The Commission does not wish to be restrictive on new special activities 
programs of a member institution, but rather seeks to encourage innovation and 
an imaginative approach to providing quality instruction according to the educa- 
tional needs of the colleges constituents. An institution contemplating the 
inauguration of a new special activity not covered by this Standard shall inform 
the Executive Secretary of the Commission in advance as to the nature, design, 
and purpose of the new program area. An institution may solicit an advisory 
opinion of the Executive Secretary of the Commission as to the appropriateness 
of a contemplated new activity. 

Unless specifically qualified in the Illustrations, credit regulations for the 
special activities programs should be consonant with those of the total institution. 
The amount of credit for each course or program should be determined in 
advance through the regular channels of the administrative unit for special 
activities in cooperation with the appropriate deans and departments of the 
institution. Noncredit programs should be appropriately identified and recorded 
by means of the continuing education unit (ecu,). 

On-campus programs of a special activities nature, whether designated as 
continuing education or as adult and extension activities, should be coordinated 
within the organizational structure of the institution relative to special activities; 
they should be governed by the policy guidelines of the institution. 

The Standards of the College Delegate Assembly apply directly to all programs. 
It shall be the responsibility of the parent institution to justify all special activities 
(credit or noncredit) within the framework of its stated purpose and objectives 
as a function of its central mission. All special activities programs must be com- 
patible with the total educational program of the institution. 

Special activities shall always be evaluated and judged by the Commission on 
Colleges as part of its function in recommending the granting or reaffirming of 
accreditation of the total institution. 

Illustrations and Interpretations 

1. Administration and Organization 
Each member institution involved in special activities will provide appropriate 
organizational structure and administrative processes according to the magnitude 
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of its program. These must be well defined and shoi Id be elearly understood by 
the total instilution. Institutional organization .should rccogni/e and provide a 
separate identity (a elearly identifiable and defined administ/ative unit) for 
speeial activities under the direction of a designated administrative officer (f.v-, 
v'ice-ehaneellor, viee-president, dean, director, or coordinator). All policies and 
regulations alTecting speeial activities should be formulated by the administrative 
ofiieer in conjunction with and as a part of eampuswide administrative and 
academic advisory groups. 

The administrative unit for speeial activities shall be responsible for coordina- 
tion of all special acMvities wilhin ihe institution, both on- and ofT-campus, 

Procedures within the institution for the establishment of new programs, 
interinstitutional agreements and arrangements, and resources allocation should 
recognize special activities as an integral part of the total institution. The 
administrative unit should provide for eontinuous systematic evaluation of 
programs and offerings within the total scope of special activities. 

The continuing education unit should be used as the basic instrument of 
measurement for an individual's participation in and an institution's ofTcring of 
noncredit classes, courses, and programs. A ecu. is defined as ten contact hours 
of participation in an organized continuing education (adult or ' extension) 
experience under responsible sponsorship, capable direction, and qualified in- 
struction. Information and guidelines on ecu. may be obtained by writing to 
the Executive Secretary of the Commission. The ecu. records will serve as a 
part of the full-time equivalent student account for the institution. 

2. F'nancial 

The administrative unit for special activities should operate under a clearly 
identified budget on fiscal year basis. The budget should be prepared and 
administered (internal management and accounting) by the designated ofiiccr 
of the unit in confor nity with the fiscal policies and procedures of the central 
business oflice of the institution. Institutional or general fund support for special 
activities should be consistent with institutional policy for support of all divisions 
or units within the total institution. 

Special activities should not be determined solely on the principle of being 
**sc)f-supporting," but rather on the principle ot fulfilling the educational re- 
sponsibility of the institution to its constituents. Necessary financial resources 
must be available and committed to support the special activities of the institution. 

3. Faculty 

Provision of an adequate and qualified faculty and stafi" to support the special 
activities program is essential lo maintaining the academic quality of the institu- 
tion. Full-time faculty and stall members in special activities should be accorded 
the same recognition and benefits as other faculty and stafi* members of the 
institution. 

All who teach in special activities must have competence in the fields in which 
they teach, attested to by advanced study culminating in appropriate graduate 
degrees; or by extensive work experience in the teaching fields; or in a professional 
practice which is of the highest quality. 

Policies governing the amount of teaching a wed, overloads, and compensa- 
tion for full-time faculty members from other units of the institution assigned to 
special activities programs should be developed and approved jointly by the 
administrative head of the special acfivitics unit and the appropriate administra- 
tive and academic personnel of the institution. 
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4. Students 

It should be recognized hy the total institution that the nature and characteris- 
tics of the typical special activities student is somewhat different from that of 
the regular full-time college or university student. The special activities student 
is usually older, career-oriented, and engaged in :i full-time job. Student de- 
velopment services should be provided and be developed cooperatively by the 
administrative unit for special activities with other appropriate units of the 
institution. 

Policies should be developed for admissions, registration procedures, counseling 
and guidance services, and records. The characteristics of these policies should 
be directly related to the nature* character and need of the special activities 
student. 

5. Operationally Separate Units 

An operationally separate unit ofT-campus is a dcgrec-granring division or 
unit of an institution, located in a geographical setting separated from the 
parent institution or central administration and authorized for a stated purpose 
in relation to the parent institution and the area served. It has planned programs 
leading to undergraduate, graduate, or professional degrees which arc granted 
by or in the name of the parent institution or central administration, 

A degree-granting unit shall have such administrative organization, programs, 
financial resources, library, and physical facilities that it can be evaluated as an 
autonomous institution in terms of the Standards of the College Delegate Assem- 
bly. It must follow regular procedures for membership in the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools. When the unit acliieves accreditation, it will be 
listed as any other institution in th^ membership. 

6. External or Specriil Degree Programs (Nontraditional Study) 

An externa! or special degree program comprises a course of study different 
from the traditional undergraduate degree which may or may not require on- 
campus study or rcsidcn-c and which relies almost entirely on independent study 
and examination. An institution inaugurating, continuing, or expanding an ex- 
ternal or special degree progr:»m should develop specific policies and guidelines 
which include admission policies with special attention to the age and maturity 
of the individual, to his prior educational achievement and vocational and 
avocationa! experiences, and to his goals and objectives. Guidelines concerning 
transfer of credit, credit by examination {e.f*.. College Level Examination Pro- 
gram of the College Entrance Examination Board and the institution's own 
examinations), and residency requirements (periodic seminars and special ses- 
sions), if any, need to be established. Methods of evaluating a student's progress, 
including advising and counseling* should be explicit. Evaluation and examination 
procedures which determine that the individual has successfully completed the 
degree requirements must be clearly outlined and fully .sloped. 

An institution contemplating the inauguration of an external or special degree 
program should inform the Executive Secretary of the Commission on Colleges 
in advance and arrange for a preliminary advisory study by the Commission prior 
to undertaking the program, 

7. Off-Campus Classes and Units 

Courses taught in an off-campus setting should maintain the academic integrity 
of the institution. Special attention should be given to ensure the appropriateness 
of the courses to the students. Courses requiring laboratories, extended library 
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study, or other special materials should nit be otTered unless arrangements are 
made to provide the necessary resources. 

When an olT-campiis program in a particular locality grows to the extent that 
the institution is olTering a eomprehensive academic program to a specitie student 
body, then the institution should consider the establishment of a special olT- 
campus unit such as the center or regional eanipus. The parent institution should 
provide an organization for full-time administration of the* unit, for faculty, for 
library stalT, and for physical facilities that are comparable to their eampu.. 
counterparts. 

These programs and the amount of credit of c.e.u/s for each should be 
determined in advance through the regular channels of the administrative unit 
for special activities in cooperation with the appropriate deans and departments 
of the institution, 

8. Independent Study 

Independent study programs, including correspondence courses, basically fall 
into one of two categories. One typt is the formalized independent study course 
or program which may lead to a degree. Academic standards in such programs 
and courses shall be consistent with >lan lards in on-campiis classes and may 
include svich formal reqviirenients as written reports, examinations, and on-campus 
conferences with faculty. 

A second type of independent study is that relating to the study which a 
person may do on his own and for which he may seek credit from the institution 
by examination, such as the CLI£P. 

These programs and the amount of credit or c.e.u.'s for each should be 
determined in advance through the regular channels of the administrative unit 
for special activities in cooperation with the appropriate deuns jmd departments 
of the institution. 

9. Conferences and Institutes 

Conferences and institutes and their many variations are an important part of 
the special activities programs of many institutions. For purposes of identification 
and clarification the following categories and delinitions may be useful. 

Conference: A general type of meeting usually of one or more days' duration, 
attended by a fairly large number of people. A conference will have a central 
theme but is often loosely structured to cover a wide range of topics. The 
emphasis is on prepared presentations by authoritative speakers, although division 
into small group sessions for discussion purposes is often a related activity. 

Institute: Generally similar to a conference, but ni4>re tightly structured to 
provide a more systematic development of its theme, v/ith the emphasis more 
on providing instruction in principles and techniques thar on genera! information. 
Participants are usually individuals who already hr.^o some competence in the 
field of interest. Institute programs may have certain continuity, meeting on a 
yearly basis, for example, 

.Short Course: A sequential olTering, as a rule under a single instructor, meeting 
on a regular basis for a stipulated number of class sessions over a short period of 
time (t'.v- ^^nc to three weeks). Quizzes and examinations may be given, 
depending upon the determination of requirements. The noncredit course under 
(he public service definition may resemble the credit course in everything but 
the awarding of credit. It may also be more informal and more flexible in its 
pproach in order to meet the needs of students. 
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Workshop: Usually meets for a continuous period of time over a period of 
one or more days. The distinguishing feature of the workshop is that it combines 
instruLtion with laboratory or experiential activity for the participants. The 
emphasis is more likely to be on skill training than on general principles. 

.Seminar: A small grouping of people with the primary emphasis on discussion 
under a leader or resource person or persons. In continuing higher education, a 
seminar is more likely to be a one-time olTering. although it may continue for 
several days. 

Special Training Program: A s^*^lI program which oiTers a combination of 
instruction and practice. The approach is usually on a mor^: individualized basis 
than a workshop. 

These programs and the amount of credit or c.c.u.'s for each should be de- 
termined in advance through the regular channels of the administrative unit for 
spt»c!ul aciivities in cooperation with the appropriate deans and departments of 
.ne institution. 

10. Media Instruction 
Media instruction includes any form of instruction olTercd in special activities 
through television, radio, conipufcr assisted instrijction (CAI), telewriter, tele- 
lecture, and other sUwh forms of media instruction which may develop. These 
programs and the amount o*" credit or c.e.u.'s for each should be determined in 
advance through the regulai channels of the administrative unit for special 
activities in cooperation with the appropriate deans and departments of the 
institution. 

11. Foreign Travel and Study 

Credit shall not be permitted for travel per .sc. Degree credit shall be granted 
only for residence or travel abroad involving an academic program supplemented 
by seminars, reading, reports, or similar academic exercises based on the same 
erileriu for credit as independent study. Special attention should be directed to 
the quality of the i^cademic programs at the foreign institution or institutions. 

These programs and the amount of credit or c.e.u.'s for each should be determined 
in advance through the regular channels of the administrative unit for special 
activities, in cooperation with the appropriate deans and departments of the 
institution. 

12. On-Campus Programs 

Many of the special activities of an institution arc conducted on campus. Such 
programs include evening classes and special summer sessions which are not a 
part of the regular schedule and curriculum of the institution and other types of 
programs which are conducted on campus in continuing education, adult, and 
extension activities {e.i'., conferences, institutes, short courses, workshops, semi- 
nars, and special training programs). 

These programs and the amount of credit or c.e.u.'s for each should be 
determined in advance through the regular charrcis of tne administrative unit 
for special activities in cooperation with the appropriate Jeans and departments 
of the institution. 

m ♦ ♦ 

The new Standard will enable an institution committed to a public service 
function to fulfill its responsibility without external restraints or limitation. As 
a guideline for public servi c programs, this Standard will make it possible for 
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instilulions of higher education in the southern region to respond to the societal 
needs for expanded educational services. The new Standard literally mokes it 
possible for the institution so committed to fulfil! the need expressed by a group 
of distinguishu citizens at the Galaxy Conference on Adult Education held in 
Washington. D. C. in December, 1969, A part of that statement included (Special 
Degree Programs for Adults, 1971, p. 5): 

The American people desperately need an adequate system of lifelong leain- 
ing to enable us to remedy past delicienc.es and to direct the forces of 
change toward humane ends. This lack cannot be filled merely by improving 
conventional schooling designed to prepare young people for the future, 
important as that may be. It must be lilled by meeting continuous challenge 
with continuous response. Lifeioni! learning must be made an all-prevasive 
inlluence through which ihosc who are responsible for today's critical 
decisions and choices — the adults of our nation — control the present and 
create the future we want. 
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Summary, Conclusions, and Recommendations 

The purpose of this stuiiy wiis lo determine the Nlalus of adult and continuing 
education and other nontnulitional study programs of a public service nature 
whieh eurrently exist within the 560 college and universi / members of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools* and to develop a new standard 
for evaluation and accreditation for use as a guideline by the member institutions 
in developing these types of programs. 

Summary of Findings 

The study was based on the premise that the public service function of higher 
ediication has a major role to play in the development of solutions to the current 
social crises within the American soeiety. Therefore it was necessary to assess 
the current status of the public service function of the institutions of higher 
education within the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools in order to 
achieve the specific objectives of this study. 

Subsequently, 560 reports, each encompassing 193 comments or a total of 
10S»273 responses, were analyzed. Likewise the opinions of experts in the field » 
used as an advisory committee in parts of the study; info rniat ion from the 
literature on accreditation: and the professional experience of the researcher m 
the fields of adult and continuing education and accreditation provided additional 
sources of information. 

The data received from the primary source was categorized on the basis of the 
coueeptual framework of the study and relateil to the public service function of 
higher education, the accrediting process, and the needs of contemporary so- 
ciety. The survey instrument was valuable as the primary source of data to 
identify specific information on the status of adult, continuing, and extension 
education and oth;.*r nontraditional study programs. The high return of r.jrvcy 
forms (90 pe:eent) demonstrated the interest and concern of the institutions in 
public service programs and the accrediting process. Follow-up procedures 
provided basic data on the 5S institutions which did not respond to the initial 
instrument^ thus giving data i,» all 560 member institutions for the study. 
Recognizing the limitations which oeeur in the use of mail surveys, this I'^chnique 
did appear etTective in this study for dete rmining the status of adult, continuing, 
and extension education programs. 

Administrative Areas of Concern 

Though most of the institutions had articulated realistic and attainable goals 
for adult» continuing, and extension education programs, the administrative 
organizational pattern for maximum cfliciency in the achievemriU of these goals 
and objectives was generally weak. The major weaknesses included: lack of a 
clearly dclincd administrative unit; an inconsistency in title designation both for 
the administrative unit and the administrative oflicer; lack of appropriate status 
for the administrative unit and the administrative oilker, in relation to other 
components and academic units of the institution; insufficient resource allocation; 
and insuflicient full-time faculty and stall allocations. 

The major strengths revealed by the study included clearly defined, relevant 
objectives for the administrative unit; the volume of participation of the regular 
full-time faculty in adult, continuing, and extension education programs; and 
the quantification of specific program areas. 
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Program Areas of Concern 

The total volume or niinibcr of institutions olTcnng a diversity of programs 
identified a growing eommitment on their part to the public service function. The 
415 institutions whieh were idcnti/icd as having some program areas of adult, 
continuing, or extension cducaiiun had a tcUal of 897 specific program units, 
'iliis equals 2.16 programs per institution. The most frequent program area 
.appeared to be eont'erenees, workshops, short courses, and institutes, with 203 
institutions having this subsystem within their unit. Cultural enrichment pro- 
grams appeared to be the second most frequent, with 147 institutions olTering 
these types of programs. The strongest program areas appear to be late 
afternoon-evening programs and otT-campus programs, with 142 and 138 institu- 
tions, respectively, o/Icring these units. The strength of these programs stems 
from the academic eredils otTered, the linaneial commitment to the programs, 
and the status of the programs within the regular faculty of the institution. The 
weakest of the program areas, with the least amount of financial support and 
status, appeared to be interdisciplinary institutes and resource referral services. 
Intermediate level programs were self-direeted study, compensatory education, 
and foreign travel study. 

Conclusions 

II may be concluded from the findings of the study that institutions of higher 
education in the southern region are aware of the need for public service pro- 
grams, arc interested in relating their e.xpertise to contemporary societal needs, 
and are willing to become involved by developing new and innovative programs. 

However, based on the findings of this study, it is evident that, to date, the 
institutions have not fully accepted the challenge of public service; have not 
ineorporated the necessary administrative units into their administrative organiza- 
tion with appropriate resource allocation; and have not given to adult, continuing, 
and extension education the appropriate status, equal to other components of the 
institution, to insure and safeguard the equality of these programs. 

Recommendations 

Findings in this study of adult, continuing, and e.xtension education programs 
within the Southern Assoeiation of Colleges and Schools and extensive experience 
with the tlcld of accreditation suggest specific eonsiderations, or recommendations, 
for subfcqucnt action and implementation. 

Higher Education and the 
Public Service Function 

1. A meaningful and constructive dialogue is needed between representatives or 
the public and representatives of institutions of higher education. The divisions 
that exist between the actual needs of the public and the hypothesized needs as 
they are being projected by the institutions could be resolved by effective and 
constructive inputs at all levels by all segments of both groups. 

2. The need for an increased allocation and/or a reallocation of sufBcient 
resources for the development and sustenance of public service programs within 
higher education should be accepted by the public; local, state, and federal 
governments; and the institutions. 

3. The public service function should become a major component of the 
higher education structure, consonant to the functions of teaching and research 
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lowiird the goal of becoming an inslilulion lolally relevant to the needs of the 
society in which it exists. 

4. Organization and administralion of higher education should be restructured 
so as to incorporate the elements necessary to establish and develop public service 
programs of a quality equal to other components of the institutions of higher 
learning. 

5. The higher education community should accept and accord to academic 
professionals for public service functions, equal status and sanctions. 

6. Higher education and the public service function should not be isolated 
from each other or from the various groups ;.nd segments of the society it seeks 
to serve. Effective linkages should be developed within an institution and between 
institutions and with the public for the accomplishment of common goals. 

7. Properly developed and integrated into the total academic community the 
public service function can become a major source for renewal and self-renewal 
of the institution, of the community, and of the individual. 

8. Higher education today must become totally committed to the *1ifelong 
learning" concept and so organize itself to serve this function for society. 

9. Institutions of higher education must maintain a continuous evaluation of 
ail components and ;heir various elements to ensure relevance to the society they 
serve. 

Accreditation, Higher Education, 
and the Public Service Function 

1. Regional accreditation of institutions of higher education should address 
itself to the legitimation of the public service function as a major component of 
higher education. 

2. Regional accreditation should develop new and effective standards, guide- 
lines, and policies for the assessment of the public service function within the 
institution of higher education. 

3. Regional accreditation should encourage a greater involvement of institutions 
of higher education in the public service function by developing standards guide- 
lines, and policies which will encourage the development of new and 'Ynovative 
programs. 

4. Regional accreditation should develop the necessary standards, guidelines, 
and policies to assure equal status for the public service function in the higher 
education community. 

Public Service Personnel 
for Hisher Education 

Higher education should accept the responsibility for developing within 
its teaching and research components programs of instruction and research in 
the public service area to produce qualilieu professionals of an academic orienta- 
tion and develop a body of knowledge for the refinement and advpncement of 
♦he public service function as a bona fide academic component of quality. 
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